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Books, Bookbinding, Printing | 
Friends’ Books a Specialty. 


The following prepared by JANE JOHNSON 
for First-day School use: 


Primary Lessons, Part Ist, 8c. 
Primary Lessons, Part, 2nd, 12 c. 


Talks with the Children, Part Ist, 20 c. 
Talks with the Children, Part 2nd, 25 c. 


Devotional Poetry, 20 c. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 

The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes. 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware”’ 
is still in progress. 


| 





GEO. C. CHILD 


» above Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 


20 S. Tenth St. 
Established 1810. 





Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 


HE Suffolk County News says con- 
cerning Old Meeting-Houses : 


‘*There has come to our desk in the 
ast few days a wonderfully attractive 
ittle book * * * *. It is entitled ‘ Old 
Meeting-Houses’ and its author, John 

Russell Hayes, the poet-librarian of 
Swarthmore College, has performed a 
service which all Friends and those of 
Quaker ancestry will deeply ss 
in paying poetic tribute to the many 





beloved old houses of worship ; more 
than half a hundred of which are beau- 
tifully pictured in this little volume 
7 * *, The ancient meeting-house 
at ‘Old Westbury ’ has a page, evidently 
reproduced from an old photograph, 
showing a goodly company of Friends, 
quaintly garbed in the feahlon of halfa 
century ago, and grouped about the 
the plain old structure, even then sur- 
rounded by giant oaks. 

‘The book is in ever 


way acredit to 
the typographic art an 


its publishers.’’ 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less t 20 cents 








ANTED—Every reader of the In 
send us orders for engraving, 
cards, printing, diplomas, certificates, 
work, prices always lower than Chestnu 
FRIEND'S BOOK ASSO'N, 15th and R: 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 

HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 
52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission, The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ANTED—AT COTTAGE AT BUCK HILL 

Falls from the middle of June to the middle 

of September a reliable woman to do plain cook!ng 

and some housework. Address M. C. J., care Box 
1632, Philadelphia. Penn. 


UAKER POST CARDS — sIx SU BJECTS : 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, Ky 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 1l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MAN, POSITION AS 

Chauffeur during the summer. Experience 

and references. Medium wages, Address A. S. 
R., 126 N. Warren St., Trenton, N. J. 






IDDLE-AGED WOMAN WANTS POSITION 
as housekeeper or care of house. 5609 Mar- 
ket Street, Philadelphia. 


RIVATE SECRETARY, DESIRES POSITION 

in office. Correspondence with or without 

dictation Will do summer substituting work. 
Address R. L., 66 N. 34th St., Philadelphia. 


ANTED—A YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
with a little capital to take an interest and 
manage a butter dairy and farm. Apply to Box 


182, Newtown, Pa. 
ANTED—POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
trustworthy, reliable and neat. Best refer- 
ences. Address, 62 this office. 





ANTED—AS TRAVELING COMPANION, 

or managing house keeper by refined, well 
educated young lady who is reliable, and a good 
cook. Address, A. G, W. 456 Locust Aveuue 
Germantown. 


ANTED — BY MATRON WITH SEV EN 

years experience, position after Sept. Ist, 

either in school or Home for children—can furnish 
best references. Address L. D., this office. 


ANTED— MAN AND WIFE, NO CHIL- 
dren, to take care of house near Philadel- 
phia, from middle July to Oet. ist. Vegetables 
from garden, milk from one cow. Wages twenty 
per month. Gardener on place to do the work, Ad- 
dress with reference. Josiah White, Carding- 
ton, Pa. 


-ANTED—POSITION | BY NURSE, EXPE- 

rienced expert with infants or old people. 
Terms $50.00 a month. Address, H. M. S. this 
office 


ANTED—BY . AN EXPERIENCED YOUNG 

woman, a position as mother’s helper or 

companion with a family going to the seashore 
for the summer. Address, N. this office. 





Continued on page ttt 
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INSURANCE 


411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE | 
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Perhaps no one improvement at Buck Hill Faljs 
has given satisfaction to more people than the 
Dh electric light. It has taken away the feeling on 

the part of a great many city people who were 
afraid of the lamps, and of course there always 
as the danger of a blowing curtain or children 
ting alamp. The new plant is quiet and so 
Satisfactory 







The age of automobiles has come, and to keep 
up with it we have secured an automobile for the 
Inn livery. It isa five passenger car and will ac- 
commodate many people who want to take longer 
trips than are possible with the mountain teams. 


We have secured as teacher of swimming for 
the swimming pool, a woman who has been con- 
nected for many years with the natatorium in 
Philadelphia. She is to be on hand Seventh Mo 
Ist, and it is expected the swimming pool will be 
formally opened with appropriate ceremonies on 
the Fourth of Seventh Mo 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Association is to 
meet at Pocono Inn, Mt. Pocono, this month. It 
will be recalled that several years ago they held 
their meeting at Buck Hill Falls. Those interested 
in forestry will be glad to know the five acre field 
of White Pines which we planted out several years 
ago have now reached a stage where they make a 
good show, and it will not be long before the bare 
hillside has a wooded effect. Some of our cottagers 
who did not know we had planted these trees out 
were delighted to find “such a nice lot of Pine 
trees all ready for transplanting.”’ It made no 
particular difference if they helped themselves, 
because the trees are too thick and will have to 
be thinned out some day anyhow. 


The automobile maps mentioned in this column 
as being in course of preparation have been de- 
layed. Any one desiring to take the trip and not 
knowing the route should communicate with 
“Filbert 3658.”’ 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Buck Hill — 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 
J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STs. 


Pennsylvania 





The 
Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
and small effects. . 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


Limited. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 


will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 


No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


The Nameless Saints (verse) 
Swarthmore Commencement 
An Introduction to George Fox . 
A Young Man's Soliloquy 
German Armaments . 

The Christ of the Fourth Gospel . 
Editorial:— 


The Swarthmore Summer School . 


Note and Comment . 
George School Commencement . 
Flushing Monthly Meeting . 
Friends at Providence 
Centre Quarterly Meeting 
Charles L. Fussell 
Jordans . 

“The Light Within’ 

Friends’ Associations 

The Lower Falls of Buck Hill 
(verse) 

Marriages . 

Deaths 

Notes and Announcements . 

On Thinking Glad (verse 


Calendar 


| ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 





EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 





Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 


, l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
communicate with him. All Friends who are | and prepares for college. 


teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to ae 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, | J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Friends’ School 


Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. — 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Friends’ Academy | eats Pome, c. — 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y¥. | A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
| ; 
: Se : irls, | and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. ccuntel guapanatien Ser ene Callens. English 


conducted in accordance with the principles of the | Guanen, Eietie, Cele tile cthent and tate De 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 4 work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
TELSON . JACKSON, Principal . 
er oe LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Locust Valley, New York. CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stenographer »=n=2s02 
WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


Telephone 
WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


§ 920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
| Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 





OFFICES 


J. Linden Heacock Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Oscar M, Hokanson | 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
‘ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St., Phila 


: ceanet ———| WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 
For Watches 


try the firm which has 
been selling watches 
for 91 years. 

You can’t do better— 
probably not as well. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


310 Market Street 


Philadelphia, Pa 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 
EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients @- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
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The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


THE NAMELESS SAINTS. 


What was his name? I do not know his name. 
| only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 
To live and work for God and me; 
Felled the ungracious oak; 
Dragged from the soil 
With horrid toil 
The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain-side; 
And at the end without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpets sounded out his fame, 
He lived—he died,—I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones. 
Only a cheerful city stands 
Builded by his hardened hands. 
Only ten thousand homes 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes. 
These are his monument, and these alone. 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 


And I? 
Is there some desert or some pathless sea 
Where Thou, Good God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend; some sod, 
Some rocks for me to break; 
Some handful of thy corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it, in turn, shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea. 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me. 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all Faithful Souls. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 


SWARTHMORE COMMENCEMENT. 


SIxTH MONTH 9TH. ° 
(Concluded) 


PORTRAIT OF DR. APPLETON. 

A portrait of Dr. William Hyde Appleton, 
painted by Violet Oakley, was presented by the 
Alumni. The address of presentation was made 
by A. Mitchell Palmer, of the Class of 1891, mem- 
ber of the United States House of Representatives 
from the Stroudsburg District, Pennsylvania, who 
said: 

Mr. President, and friends of Swarthmore Col- 
lege: JI am here to-day to perform a labor of love. 
On behalf of a large number of former students 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 26, 1909. 
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of the College, who esteem it a high privilege to 
be known as the donors of this gift, I present to 
Swarthmore College the portrait of William Hyde 
Appleton. 

We think it appropriate that this picture, which 
is to hang in the halls of a college which is no less 
a woman’s than a man’s college, is the work of 
a woman, Violet Oakley, whose recognized ability 
as an artist is a sufficient guaranty that we shall 
find upon this enduring canvas a faithful repre- 
sentation of the face we shall always love to re- 
member, and whose monumental work, in pictur- 
ing the life and character of William Penn in the 
capital of the great Commonwealth founded by 
him, makes it particularly appropriate that such a 
worthy example of her art should adorn the walls 
of this Quaker College. 

In this presence it would be a work of superero- 
gation to say who Dr. Appleton is, or why his like- 
ness should have a permanent place in a gallery 
filled with portraits of the friends of Swarth- 
more. His long and invaluable service is known 
to all Swarthmoreans, yet it seems a fitting time 
te put upon record as it were, in this public way, 
some expression of the grateful appreciation and 
loving devotion which to-day abide in the hearts 
of every loyal son and daughter of Swarthmore, 
as a discharge, however inadequate, of the debt 
we all acknowledge we owe to him. 

For nearly four decades Dr. Appleton has been 
a teacher in this institution. Thirty-seven classes 
of Swarthmore students have had the priceless 
benefit of not alone sitting under him in the class- 
room, but of association with him in every activ- 
ity of college life; and this association has not 
been of that formal and intermittent character 
which students of larger colleges are permitted to 
have with men of his scholarly attainments and 
faultless culture, who occupy similar chairs in the 
great seats of learning of the country, but of that 
informal, intimate, and constant kind which is 
possible as an attribute of attendance at a small 
college. 

While Dr. Appleton would have filled with con- 
spicuous ability a chair in his department in any 
of the great universities, where his name would 
doubtless have been more widely heard and his 
work perhaps more liberally compensated in a 
material sense, he has voluntarily kept his place 
here, thus granting to the smaller number of his 
students all the advantages of association with 
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him, which in a larger place would have been dis- 
tributed in a less degree among a greater number. 
In the certain knowledge that he has thus been 
of more essential service in shaping the aims and 
moulding the character of the several thousand 
men and women who have known him here than 
he could have been in a larger institution, where 
he would have met the student less closely, he has 
his compensation for spending his life in what at 
times must have seemed to him to be “the pent up 
Utica” of his powers. 

While Dr. Appleton will be remembered by 
most Swarthmore students as a teacher, his work 
as President of the College, during the two years 
of service as Acting President and President 
marked an epoch in the history of Swarth- 
more. In the early days of the College 
conditions were such as required its management 
somewhat on the high school plan. There were 
many rules, and though some of them had come 
to be honored more in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, they were still in force when Dr. Apple- 
ton was chosen president. There was a system of 
espionage and surveillance which, however neces- 
sary in the beginning, had become as distasteful to 
us then as it would be obnoxious to men now who 
have never known it. When the announcement 
was made that Dr. Appleton had been prevailed 
upon to act temporarily as President, he called 
the students together and made what I might call 
his inaugural address. It was brief and to the 
point, and it worked a revolution. He announced 
that all rules were on that day abolished; that 
every student knew within him what was right 
and he would be expected to follow that knowl- 
edge. With the mere statement of that rather 
experimental but withal Friendly policy, he dis- 
missed his first meeting of the students, and they 
who had entered it as boys went out as men. By 
a similar liberal policy in every direction in col- 
lege work he gave to the structure, built upon the 
firm foundation so firmly laid by President Magill, 
the opportunity which it required, to expand and 
enlarge and broaden into the great institution 
it has since become under the able management 
of his distinguished successors in that office. 

Without any doubt the best loved man who ever 
filled a chair at Swarthmore, Dr. Appleton holds a 
secure place in the affections of all Swarthmor- 
eans, unenvied therein by any other Swarthmore 
teacher, for his associates on the College faculty 
respect him as highly as scholar, poet and true 
gentleman, as his students love him as teacher. 
friend and a manly man. 

Future generations of Swarthmore will from 
this day forth miss the boon of his active work 





in their interest; and in presenting this portrait 
to the College, we express a hope that it may 
remind the coming men and women of Swarth- 
more of the lofty ideals of scholarship and char- 
acter for which he stands, and be an inspiration 
for them to strive for their attainment. 


In response to this address Isaac H. Clothier, 
Chairman of the Board said: 


CONGRESSMAN PALMER: 


On behalf of the governing bodies, the Board 
of Managers, and the Faculty, I gratefully accept 
from you, as representing the generous and ever 
loyal Alumni, this excellent portrait by the accom- 
plished Philadelphia artist you have named, in 
whom all Pennsylvanians have a_pardonable 
pride—the portrait of one of the most prominent, 
devoted and picturesque figures in the history of 
Swarthmore College. 

You have successfully performed on this occa- 
sion a difficult task, to thus briefly but almost ade- 
quately voice the admiration and appreciation in 
which Dr. Appleton is held by every friend of 
Swarthmore; and officially and personally con- 
firm your estimate of the beloved Dean of our 
whole Swarthmore organization. 

I entered the work in 1873, almost the youngest 
member of the Board of Managers, now the oldest 
in length of service. Dr. Appleton had preceded 
me one year, and our careers may be said to be 
almost coincident—he, as leading in all the Col- 
lege stands for—its scholarship, its culture, and 
refining influences, I in the tributary capacity of 
a member of the Board. 

It seems sad to think his personal connection 
with the College is about to close, but it is in the 
eternal order and fitness of human affairs, and 
mingled with the sadness there must be thanks- 
giving that this beneficent influence has been ours 
for more than a full generation, and must ever re- 
main a tradition of the College and an inspiring 
influence in its life. 

I remember a number of years ago going to a 
lecture in Philadelphia by Dr. Appleton. In the 
extreme rear part of the hall sat an aged Friend 
of scholarly attainment, whom I knew to be al- 
most stone-deaf. He sat there the entire evening, 
his face lighting up at times with interest and ap- 
preciation; and after the lecture, as I took him 
by the hand, knowing he had not heard one word, 
he said to me: “I came here just to sit and look 
at Professor Appleton.”’ 

This memory has been with me to-day, and I 
now congratulate all friends of Swarthmore, that 
through the generosity of the Alumni, though like 
our dear aged Friend, we cannot hear his voice, 
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vet we too and our descendants in the coming | fence and against which the enemy hurled his 


years can all look at Professor Appleton. 


THE NEW GATEWAY. 


A gateway, simple and beautiful, at the main 
driveway entrance to the grounds had been 
erected by Morris L. Clothier, who presented it 
in the name of the Class of 1889, of which he had 
been a member. The presentation took place the 
day before Commencement, which was Alumni 
Day, being the twentieth anniversary of the Class. 
The address was made by Alexander G. Cummins 
on behalf of his Class. He said: 


Twenty years have sped by; with these years 
there have ever streamed through our lives under- 
currents of increasing affection for our Alma 
Mater. 

The Class of ’89 returns to-day to pledge again 
with the vigor of mature manhood and woman- 
hood her allegiance to Swarthmore. We rejoice 
for the College in the many and great accomplish- 
ments that have filled the intervening years with 
a larger usefulness, outlook and life. 

How much more satisfying are the refined proc- 
cesses of time when they give to our particular 
world some concrete, esthetic expression :—a 
something which may with beauty of outline and 
as an outward symbol be the shadowing forth of 
our inward sentiments of allegiance and loyalty. 

On this account the sons of ’89 take just pride 
in the gift that has been made to the College of 
this beautiful gateway. The donor, Mr. Morris L. 
Clothier, a former member of our class, and one 
who has on several occasions heretofore given a 
good account of his stewardship to the great bene- 
fit of Swarthmore, gladdens our hearts by grant- 
ing to us the privilege of dedicating the same. The 
sucessful artist,—architect in this instance—Mr. 
Frederick B. Pyle, is also a member of the Class 
of ’89. This gateway is for the future adornment 
and beautifying of these grounds, which are so 
fair to look upon and so worthy of having grace 
added unto grace. 

It is a practical creation. It is likewise a most 
suggestive symbol. The utilitarian aspects are 
tempered, as all structures of a material and use- 
ful sort should be, with lines which heighten and 
endow it with grace and comeliness. But I wish 
to dwell for a moment upon the significance of its 
symbolism. 

In the early history of man the gateway had a 
three-fold significance. When the State, as was 
not infrequently the case, was an aggregation of 
people living within the walls of a great city, the 
gateway was not only the point of exit and entry, 
but the place where the ranks were rallied for de- 


legions in desperate attack. The battle was at the 
gate. It was the place of weakness or of strength. 
In all Oriental countries the ruler or his repre- 
sentative meted out justice at what was called the 
sublime porte, located in the city or at the en- 
trance of the palace. In Oriental religions and in 
the early Christian Church, the test of the convert 
was made at the gate of the temple, or house of 
worship. The history of art, literature, and re- 
ligion reveals this symbolism of the gate as being 
associated with the sublime efforts, the hopes, the 
expectations of men, their ideals of justice, and 
with the deep mysteries of the universe. All 
nations have commemorated the victories of their 
great captains by the erection of imposing gate- 
ways and high curving arches, a constant re- 
minder of the deeds of the past to the men, wo- 
men and little children who pass along the high- 
ways which they adorn. Learning and religion 
have delighted in building majestic portals and 
wondrously carved gateways. Thus the artist is 
commanded to use his utmost skill and perpetuate 
in this lasting form the deeds of the great, the 
victories and hopes of individuals and nations. 

Looking out over the world of men and toil and 
in anticipation of the dawning of another day the 
great epic poet of England speaks of it in this 
wise: 

“Morn 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light.” 


No one who has read Kipling’s story of “The 
Gate of an Hundred Sorrows” can help feeling 
how, with this symbol in mind, he was able to 
interweave in masterly fashion the elements of 
realism and romanticism in the telling of this 
story of the tragedy of human failure. 

The experience of that early pioneer of human 
hope far away on the high plains of Haran is 
typical; dreaming and wrestling in the night 
watches for his spiritual consciousness and win- 
ning it in such an unlikely place, he exclaims that 
that barren refuge was none other than the gate 
of Heaven. Through a long line of prophets and 
sages man’s spiritual opportunity is linked with 
the symbol of the gate. So firm a hold had this 
figure of speech held upon the human modes of 
thought and expression for numberless ages that 
the greatest of all teachers, Jesus, demanded that 
his disciples who would learn of the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man should strive 
te enter in at the straight gate. 

There is a beauty of symbolism builded into this 
gateway. It inspires because of that within 
toward which its highway leads us, and because 
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of the environment without which makes more 
eloquent our approach to it. Euclid, having 
established a school of mathematics at Alexandria, 
was asked by King Ptolemy if he could not ex- 
plain his art to him in a more brief, concise 
manner, upon which Euclid replied, “There is no 
royal road to learning.” How aptly appropriate 
in this instance is the motto of the class which is 
most interested in these dedicatory exercises. We 
were rallied in our college days by the 
Greek motto, which freely translated means, 
“Through toil to glory.” This is both a truism 
and a romance, for until we have affection for 
this ideal we fall short of the prize which it 
promises. 

Many pass within those gates which lead to 
halls of learning wherever they may be builded 
in this or in other lands. Only those who work, 
who think, who apply themselves and learn to 
use the subtlest of all instruments, the processes 
of the mind, with integrity of purpose and per- 
sistence of will, hope to win when they come again 
to the gates and pass out into the larger world to 
wrestle for its hopes and rewards. 

Looking here within we see noble halls of learn- 
ing, buildings of various kinds for the pursuit 
of those specialties which work together for the 
social betterment of mankind through furnishing 
youth with a larger intelligence and capacity. 
Looking without we see symbolized the destiny 
of the men and women of the future in the co- 
operative society of a work-a-day world. On the 
heart side is the house of God, the place of spir- 
itual repose and refreshment; and beyond this is 
Whittier field—place of friendly rivalry and for 
the athletic development of the body; to the right 
a line of homes, the stronghold of the family. So 
in the broad expanse of our view from this point 
of vantage we have symbolized for us the greater 
segment of the circle of life. 

Mr. President, we consider it a high honor and 
a great privilege as men of this Class of ’89 to 
dedicate in an informal way this gate through 
you, sir, to the College which graduated us and 
fitted us to take advantage of the opportunities 
which life offers to men. In conclusion may I 
read the inscription which bears record of this 
dedication : 

1889—1909. 

TO OUR ALMA MATER. 
THIS GATEWAY IS AFFECTIONATELY 
dedicated 
BY THE LOYAL SONS OF 
THE CLASS OF ’89 
IN THE TWENTIETH YEAR OF 
THEIR GRADUATION. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEORGE FOX. 

We are indebted to Prof. Wernle for some very 
suggestive criticism in his introduction to the new 
German edition of George Fox’s journal. Follow. 
ing his review of the popular estimates of Fox by 
his contemporaries, some of whom thought him a 
“lunatic” with magical power, and others a 
“spirit” speaking glorious things from God, Prof. 
Wernle cites an indirect compliment from the 
great French infidel, Voltaire, who compares Fox 
with Jesus. 

The compromise was invented to vilify Christ. 
Voltaire thought that the preaching of the Eng- 
lish pulpit orator, Tillotson, far surpassed that of 
Christ; and in order to find a right analogy for 
the level of the culture of Jesus he compares him 
with an uneducated enthusiast and mad-man of 
modern times, with George Fox. 

While Voltaire’s intentions were derogatory, 
Prof. Wernle thinks the comparison a happy one, 
and concludes: “In all that Voltaire has to say of 
Jesus, this comparison with Fox is about the best.” 

But what led Prof. Wernle to such a conclusion? 
Wherein does Fox resemble Jesus? First, “both 
are laymen,” compelled by “an immediate inward 
call or illumination,” and second, their profound 
mysticism is seasoned with “sound common 
sense.” This last quality, according to Prof. 
Wermnle, is the redeeming trait of Fox. Religious 
sanity, combined with a free abandonment of in- 
dividuals to the “Spirit alone,” he finds at once 
the marvel of early Quakerism and the virtue that 
made it endure. The doctrine of the “inner light,” 
so he tells us, did not originate with the Friends. 
It was already a familiar story in England be- 
fore the Society arose. And, in so far as they took 
up the war cry, “‘not the Bible, not profession, not 
the Churches, but the Spirit alone,” they were not 
unlike the Ranters, with whom they were often 
confused. To use the words of Prof. Wernle, “It 
was a very dangerous watchword that Fox 
adopted—the watchword of all visionaries and 
fanatics, which has from century to century given 
rise to the most miserable and terrible excesses in 
the history of religion.” But “in the tornado of 
zeal” that made and unmade governments, and 
shook the very foundations of English Society, 
the Friends remained “temperate” and “morally 
sound.” They acted as a great balance-wheel on 
the Ranter spirit of an unsettled age. 

Fox was no mere enthusiast, although the truth 
recognized by him took possession of him as a 
profound enthusiasm. Not for a moment in his 
life did he lose his clear sense of right and wrong, 
good and evil. This saved him on the verge of the 
abyss from all the liability to religious mania to 
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which many of his companions succumbed. He 
was perhaps never master of the movement which 
he initiated, but he was always master of himself. 
This is the one ground of his taking no harm from 
the Spirit idea: his complete moral stability and 
sanity. 

According to this analysis, early Quakerism 
gravitated about two great centres—‘the light 
within,” and “moral sanity.” On the one hand 
Quakerism was subjective, personal, mystical; on 
the other it was objective, social, practical. Most 
scholars have emphasized the first aspect as its 
peculiar contribution to religious life. Prof. 
Wernle thinks this a mistake. He says of Fox: 
“IT do not by any means see his peculiarity in his 
enthusiasm, but in his moral sanity and downright 
honesty. He seems to me the uprightest and 
purest man of his time.”” His unique contribution 
was not the discovery of Christ within, the source 
of life, but a demonstration in everyday conduct 
that a life thus centered could be practical and 
safe. 

Whether we agree with Prof. Wernle’s conten- 
tion or not, we are much obliged for his sugges- 
tion. Possibly our present mission in the world 
would be better filled if we paid more attention 
to the aspect he emphasizes. It is a great work 
to point men to the “inner light” as the fountain 
of life, but it would be a great accomplishment to 
get them to live by it—American Friend. 


A YOUNG MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 

[Published under the title “To Smoke or not to Smoke,” 
for free distribution by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor.] 

Nearly all the young men that I go with are 
smokers, and so are most of the business and 
professional men that I know. Smoking is the 
common thing when men come together socially, 
and they seem to get a great deal of pleasure out 
of their pipes and cigars. Shall I too become a 
smoker ? 

I have talked with eminent physicians, several 
of whom are themselves smokers, and these are 
some of the things they have told me: 

A noted oculist says there are many cases of 
tabacco blindness caused by excessive use of 
tobacco. When asked what he meant by “exces- 
sive use” he replied: “That depends on the indi- 
vidual; one cigar a day is too much for some men; 
the safe thing is to let it alone altogether.” 

A railroad surgeon told me that the use of 
tobacco is a common cause of color blindness; and 
when men meet with serious accidents their 
chances of recovery are much better if their blood 
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has not been poisoned by alcoholic liquors or to- 
bacco. 

Other physicians have told me that smoking 
frequently causes throat diseases, including can- 
cer of the throat, and that the use of tobacco often 
brings on dyspepsia. 

At the time of the Spanish-American War many 
young men who wanted to enter the army were 
rejected because they had the “tobacco heart.” 

I have a friend who finds smoking an incon- 
venient habit. He says there are often times 
when, if he refrains from smoking, he is uncom- 
fortable himself, while if he smokes he makes oth- 
ers uncomfortable who do not enjoy “the smell of 
a good cigar.” 

Experiments in the laboratory show that the 
use of tobacco retards the development of those 
who are not fully grown, lessens the muscular 
power of those who use it, and tends to make the 
nerves unsteady. 

When our men are training for athletics they 
let tobacco alone because they know that they will 
be stronger and better able to win if they abstain 
from it. 

I think it is just as important to be in good 
training for the work of life as for the athletic 
field. If smoking, on the whole, is more injurious 
than beneficial (and I believe it is), some of us 
must have courage to start the new fashion of 
not smoking. I have thought it over and have 
made up my mind to join the ranks of the non- 
smokers. 


GERMAN ARMAMENTS. 
[From The Friend (Lond.).] 

It is encouraging to note all signs of the spread 
of the spirit of international friendship in other 
countries than our own. Accordingly, a recent ar- 
tical of the Vorwarts, the central organ of the 
German Social Democrats, is a signal of hope. 
In the course of an article on the question of 
naval rivalry, the subject is approached from the 
British point of view. The Vorwarts thinks that 
there are now but three alternatives before the 
British nation :— 

“1. To abandon the programme of social and 
political reform, in order to continue the sacrifice 
of millions to the Moloch of naval armaments. 

“2. To seize a favorable moment for an at- 
tempt to annihilate its adversary. 

“3. To arrive at an understanding with Ger- 
many by which the problem of captures of private 
property at sea would also be solved.” 

To us the second alternative, under any imagin- 
able Government in the near future, is incon- 
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ceivable. It is ours to show the unwisdom of the 
first. The third is the line of progress and hope. 
In his great speech but gloomy forecast of the 
future, the other day, the one ray of hope cast 
by Sir Edward Grey was his acknowledgment 
that “the hopes and aspirations of the best men 
in the leading countries are devoted to trying 
to find some means of checking this expenditure.” 
And however great the difficulties before us, 
they are there to be surmounted. The Vorwarits, 
anticipating a possible conflict between the two 
Powers, declares that in such a case, upon the 
German Government and the present majority in 
the Reichstag would rest the responsibility. We 
cannot thus isolate responsibility. Our own Gov- 
ernment, Parliament, and people are likewise re- 
sponsible for the cultivation and maintenance of 
good relations, and for providing a way of escape 
from the crushing burden under which the na- 
tions of Europe are groaning. Not only from 
the extreme Radical wing in Germany comes the 
plea for an understanding, but only the other day 
the most important Conservative newspaper, the 
Kreuz Zeitung, recognized that “the best defence 
of our interests oversea would be a treaty with 
England.” This journal spoke of “a growing 
hope and expectation that our diplomacy will 
enter into such an agreement.” To read some of 
our British journals alone it would be supposed 
that such hopes, instead of growing, were a mere 
will-o’-the-wisp. It remains for the friends of hu- 
manity at home, by all the means in their power, 
to encourage such movements abroad. 


THE CHRIST OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 

By the last decade of the [first] century when the next 
gospel [to that by Mark] appeared, all these suggestions 
of human limitation were pruned away, while, in the 
still later gospel of John, the human Jesus had disap- 
peared, except for some few incidents such as that of the 
woman of Samaria, or that of the woman taken in adul- 
tery.—Friends’ Intelligencer, Fourth Month 17th, 1909. 

The above quotation is from an able article, the 
sixth of a series on “Christian Doctrine,” from 
the pen of Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Swarthmore College, U. S. A. The 
judgment they express is that of an influential 
school of critics, which includes the Abbé Loisy 
and the majority of the more radical students of 
the New Testament in Germany. Thus Loisy 
says :-— 

It is quite otherwise with the Fourth Gospel, in which, 
from the very first, the Christ astonishes Galilee, and 


1 
i 


especially Jerusalem, by the most astounding prodigies, 


whilst at the same time overwhelming them by a doctrine | 


which no one can comprehend. The Johannine Christ is 
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presented as a transcendent Being who is not of this 
earth, and who seems to speak and to act only to satisfy 
the terms of His definition, to prove that He is God and 
one with God. (Autour d’un petit Livre, Ed. I., pp. 
90, 91.) 

Now, it is of no use to meet statements of this 
kind with dogmatic assertions, on one side or the 
other. The question is one of evidence simply, 
and, if the facts are so, all we can do is to accept 
them and adjust our ideas accordingly. What I 
wish to do in these few lines is to subject them 
to historical investigation, that we may see what 
the facts really are. 

I do not propose to examine the assertions that 
the Gospels that bear the names of Luke and 
Matthew did not appear till the last decade of the 
first century, and the Fourth Gospel later still; 
nor the curious assumption (which is apparently 
made) that the story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery is really part of the Fourth Gospel. I will 
content myself with attempting to show the 
reasons which convince me that the Christ of 
the Fourth Gospel is not so far removed from 
the Jesus of Mark as is stated by these students. 

In the first place Rendel Harris has just shown 
that some of the “Johannine” beliefs concerning 
Christ made their appearance very early, and 
were held among Christian communities where 
there is no evidence that the teaching of Paul had 
entered. In Psalm xxxi. of the newly-discovered 
“Odes of Solomon,” believed to be hymns com- 
posed by Judzo-Christians, and dating apparently 
from about the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A. D., the pre-existence of Christ as 
Messiah is clearly stated.* 

Secondly, it is remarkable that if the Christ of 
the Fourth Gospel is really a transcendent and 
non-human figure, the early Arians, who denied 
that Jesus was “of one substance” with the 
Father, should have defended their position 
mainly by quotations from this very Gospel,— 
notably by such passages as John xiv. 28 (“the 
Father is greater than I’’); v. 19, 30 (“the Son 
can do nothing of himself”) ; xx. 17 (“my God 
and your God”). They were shrewd enough to 
see the worth for their argument of admissions 
found in a writer who was believed by their op- 
ponents and themselves to be a first-hand author- 
ity, and whose Christology was certainly not of a 
low order. 

Thirdly, it is by no means the fact that “all 
suggestions of human limitation have been pruned 
away,” except in the story of the woman of 
Samaria. Not only in that story does Jesus feel 
weariness and thirst; on the cross also he is thirsty 
(xix. 28) ; by the grave of Lazarus he weeps (xi. 


| * Contemporary Review, April 1909, p. 426. 
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35), and “groans in himself” in the intensity of 
his human agitation (xi. 33, 38) ; he prays to God 
to be delivered from the hour of darkness which 
is coming upon him and which “troubles” his soul 
(xii. 27) ; he speaks of himself simply as “‘a man” 
(viii. 40), and allows people to talk of his father 
and mother (vi. 42); he fears to be taken for a 
revolutionary leader (vi. 15); he has his “breth- 
ren” (vii. 3, etc.) and his special friends (xi. 5, 
xiii. 23, ete.) ; he shows solicitude for his mother 
when on the Cross (xix.25). These are among 
many indications that should surely give us pause 
before we conclude that from this Gospel “the 
human Jesus has entirely disappeared.” 

Those who are inclined to agree with Loisy that 
the Johannine Christ is a “transcendent Being, 
not of this earth,” astonishing people “by the most 
astounding prodigies,” might with advantage re- 
member that less than half as many miracles are 
recorded in this Gospel as in that of Mark; that 
Jesus is constantly faced with failure, and with 
unbelief on the part of others, even his nearest 
of kin; that he does not trust the half-belief of 
those who are simply astonished at his “signs” 
(ii. 23-25). These facts do not fit the theory very 
well. 

But the omissions of this writer are of no less 
significance than his admissions. If he really 
wishes to present One from whom all human limi- 
tations have disappeared, why does he make no 
allusion to the events that would exactly favor 
that view—such as the miraculous birth, the trans- 
figuration, the healing of the man whose ear Peter 
cut off, the curing of demoniacs? 

The truth is that the writer has indeed a plan, 
and a great part of that plan is to present Jesus 
as “the Christ, the Son of God” (xx. 31); but 
it is no less a part of his deliberate purpose to 
present him as “a man with men.” There were, 
by the time he wrote, many who professed a spir- 
itual Christianity that denied the real humanity 
of Jesus, but he was not one of them. Indeed, it 
was a part of his purpose to counteract their 
teaching. Few, if any (1 suppose) doubt that the 
first Epistle attributed to John is by the same 
writer as the Gospel; and it is obvious that he 
attached supreme importance to the coming of 
Jesus in the flesh (1 John i. 1-3, iv. 1-3, compare 
John i. 14),—that is, to his complete humanity. 
According to Prof. F. C. Burkitt this is the sig- 
nificance of his solemn attestation that out of the 
side of Jesus there appeared to flow blood and 
water (John xix. 34, 35), which he emphasizes 
again in his Epistle (1 John v. 6). According to 
the physiology of his day, “water” and “blood” 
presented the double and essential evidence of an 
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actual human body like our own.* Prof. Burkitt 
says :— 

In no early Christian document is the real humanity of 
Jesus so emphasized as in the Fourth Gospel. 
Other thinkers, more spiritual (as they would consider) 
than he [the writer], are saying that the Son of God was 
not a real man at all, for flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God. This to the Evangelist was the 
greatest error: to deny the coming of Jesus Christ in the 
flesh was the doctrine of Antichrist. The Fourth Gospel 
was written to prove the reality of Jesus Christ. But the 
Evangelist was no historian; ideas, not events, were to 
him the true realities, and, if we go to his work to learn 
the course of events, we shall only be disappointed in our 
search. 


That seems to me a fairly judicial summary of 
the actual evidence. That the writer tried to 
portray the Master exactly as he appeared to his 
contemporaries I could not assert; the picture is 
doubtless an interpretation both of Christ’s per- 
son and his teaching, in the light of a long Chris- 
tian experience lived in contact with, and by the 
power of, “the Lord who is the Spirit.” But I 
cannot doubt, either, that it is built upon a basis 
of remembered fact. 

It may be no easy thing for us to fuse in our 
thoughts, as simply and as completely as he does, 
the human and the divine sides of the Master’s 
person; we constantly tend, whether our inclina- 
tions are “orthodox” or otherwise, to the dilemma 
“if divine, then not human; if human, then not 
divine.” It may be that, if we are to reach his 
thought, we shall have to revise our preconcep- 
tions both of the divine and the human, that we 
may be able to say, at last, 

Jesus, divinest when thou most art man. 


In The British Friend. —Edward Grubb. 


“Religion is not only consciousness of God, not 
only a social conscience toward our neighbor; 
but is a Godlike attitude, a Godlike temper of 
mind toward the whole world of men. The cor- 
rect training of religious instincts leads to re- 
sults wider than patriotism, a larger citizenship 
of the world, in view of which there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free, but only manhood with its rights and its 
wrongs. The respect for man as man is the su- 
preme end of Religious Education.” “Is there 
shortly to be a new interpretation of the mission 
of Christianity to the world? Is there to be a 
fresh manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles 
through some nation that has come out of the 
blind, evolutionary struggle of sectarian strife 
into the simplicity that is in Christ? If so, can 
we be that nation?”—President’s Address at Re- 
ligous Education Convention, 1905. 


- *The Gospel History and its Transmission, p. 233, note, 
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THE SWARTHMORE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The school at Swarthmore for social and re- 
ligious study is now in its second week, with an 
enrollment of about 150 students who are staying 
in the College. In addition to these a number of 
Friends living in the vicinity come for the morn- 
ing or evening lectures. The program has been 
carefully arranged and all the sessions are full of 
interest. Besides what is on the printed program 
there is a morning devotional meeting every day 
at half-past eight. This is felt to be a helpful 
spiritual opportunity and few are willing to miss 
it. It is a real Friends’ meeting for worship, 
where there are many messages full of life, and 
also intervals for silent communion. 

While the formal lectures or addresses give 
fresh inspiration and contain valuable instruction 
concerning the Bible, the Society of Friends, so- 
cial problems, etc., the class work in the third 
morning period has been found especially help- 
ful, as there is an interchange of thought between 
the teacher and the members of the Class, and 
new light is thrown upon many of the everyday 
problems that arise in First-day school and meet- 
ing. In addition to the morning classes, at the 
solicitation of a number of young people, George 
Walton conducts a class for the study of the life 
of Jesus at seven o’clock in the evening. 

No mere enumeration of the various activities 
can convey to one who has not been there the at- 
mosphere that pervades the school. One feels that 
those who are gathered there have come because 
they are hungry for the higher things of life. 
When a little group of students get together, the 
conversation rises above the ordinary level of per- 
sonal and society talk and touches upon ways and 
means of arousing individuals and neighborhoods, 
and of enriching the spiritual influence of our 
meetings. On several occasions group meetings 
of twenty or thirty have been held for a more gen- 
eral interchange of helpful thought. In these 
some of the Woodbrookers may always be found 
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and thus the seed sown by our Friends over the 
water is beginning to bring forth fruit after its 
kind here on American soil. 

On last First-day morning the students attend- 
ed a number of meetings in the vicinity instead 
of all going to Swarthmore Meeting; twenty- 
seven went to Middletown Meeting, six to New- 
town Square, twelve to Lansdowne, ten to Provi- 
dence Meeting near Media, six to West Chester, 
fourteen to Chester, eight to Darby. In some of 
these meetings all the visitors were silent and the 
vocal ministry came from those who usually at- 
tend the meeting; in some there was no ministry 
except from one or more of the visiting Friends; 
in others there were messages both from some of 
the visitors and from some who belonged in the 
meeting. One of the visitors to West Chester was 
an isolated Friend from Ohio who wanted to go 
where there would not be so many visitors as to 
change the usual character of the meeting; she 
found the “real Friends’ Meeting” she was seek- 
ing and even had the pleasure of seeing a Friend 
with a plaited-crown bonnet at the head of the 
women’s gallery. 

As the school will not close until noon of Sec- 
ond-day, the 28th, there will still be opportunity 
for some who read this to attend a session or two 
and get into the spirit of the school. There will 
be again a meeting for worship on First-day even- 
ing, when those who have been scattered during 
the day all come together for the refreshing of 
their spirits. On last First-day evening prayers 
were offered by the English Friend, E. Maria 
Bishop, and Rufus M. Jones, and messages fol- 
lowed from La Vergne Gardner, Charles Paxson, 
Rufus M. Jones, Joel Borton and Dr. Hannah 
Thompson. 

The thought was advanced that the Summer 
School will be a success in proportion as it helps 
us to make our lives and our meetings more dy- 
namic; and that the way to put more power into 
our lives is to know God and feel that we are 
one with Him and that He is in us and working 
through us. 


While the papers generally are reminding us 
that Edward Everett Hale, the venerable Unita- 
rian minister whose life on earth is ended, was 
the author of that widely read American classic, 
“The Man without a Country,” it is well to remem- 
ber that he was the author, also, of two books 
that have caused numbers of Christians to put 
more emphasis on the second great command- 
ment. The first of these, “Ten Times One Is 
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Ten,” gave to the world his oft-quoted motto, 
“Look forward and not back, look up and not 
down, look out and not in, and lend a hand,” and 
the impulse that started “Lend a Hand” societies 
all over our country. The second, “In His Name,” 
gave the watchword for the King’s Daughters, an 
organization that began with the multiplication 
idea so happily worked out in the first. Thus in 
thousands of minds this well-known minister 
and writer strengthened the conviction that 
faith, to be of value, must manifest itself in works 
and character. 


GEORGE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 

The fifteenth annual commencement of George 
School was held on Fifth-day of this week in the 
auditorium of the school. The audience that as- 
sembled on the occasion, some a long time in ad- 
vance of the hour, comfortably filled the large 
room. While many were people of Newtown and 
vicinity, a special train which left the Terminal 
at 9.15 brought up a goodly number of people 
from a distance. These included personal friends 
ef the graduates and others interested in the wel- 
fare of the school. The committee in charge of 


the school was not very largely represented 


on the platform, less than a dozen of the 
forty-three members thereof occupying seats of 
prominence. The seniors entered the auditorium 
two by two, proceeded up the aisle and took their 
places on the platform. They were seventeen in 
number, as follows: 

D. Watson Atkinson, Newtown, Pa. 

Robert E. Atkinson, Newtown, Pa. 

Malcolm A. Brosius, Wilmington, Del. 

J. Augustus Cadwallader, Yardley, Pa. 

Beulah T. Elliott, West Liberty, Ia. 

W. Henry Gillam, Jr., Langhorne, Pa. 

Hannah B. Kelty, Salem, N. J. 

Emma D. Kinsey, Willow Grove, Pa. 

E. Roy Mercer, Kennett Square, Pa. 

Sarah L. Parry, Riverton, N. J. 

Mary E. Pidgeon, Wadesville, Va. 

Helen L. Ryan, Doylestown, Pa. 

Ethel M. Shreiner, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Barbara Lou Stover, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Elizabeth Supplee, Malvern, Pa. 

J. Walker Williams, Riverton, N. J. 

Rebecca T. Wilson, Bridgeport, Pa. 


The exercises were opened by the principal of | 


the school, Joseph S. Walton, whose Scripture 
reading was from the book of Isaiah. 

The four graduates who gave orations, with 
the subjects of their addresses, were: Barbara 


Lou Stover, “The Silent Workers’; Robert E. 
Atkinson, “The Commonwealth of Nations’; Beu- 
lah T. Elliott, “The Misdirected Use of Power”; 
E. Roy Mercer, “The Negro’s Chance.” 

The annual address was delivered by Professor 
W. W. Fenn, of the Harvard Divinity School, on 
“The Non-Academic Education.” At the conclu- 
sion of Professor Fenn’s talk, Principal Walton 
arose, and after some fitting allusions to the work 
of the class and the aim of the school, handed to 
each his or her diploma, and then, after some an- 
nouncements, at 12.15 o’clock, declared the Com- 
mencement at an end. 

All were invited to a luncheon spread in the 
dining-room, those expecting to leave on the spe- 
cial train at 2 o’clock to be first accommodated. 

At 2.30 p. m. a meeting of the alumni of the 
school was held in the auditorium, and in the 
evening the annual alumni banquet was enjoyed. 


CLASS DAY EXERCISES. 


At 2.30 o’clock, Fourth-day afternoon, the 
16th, the graduating class held the customary ivy 
exercises. After planting the ivy, there was an 
oration by J. Augustus Cadwallader and an ode 
by Elizabeth B. Supplee. 

That evening at 8 o’clock the class day program 
was rendered before a large audience. It was 
taken to be one of the best and most original class 
day evenings ever held at George School. All of 
the program was excellent, but the prophecy is es- 
pecially to be commended for its originality. The 
following program was given: 
President’s Address 


Class History Sara L. Parry 
Class Poem Emma D. Kinsey 
| ee Mary E. Pidgeon, Malcolm A. Brosius 
ae ee B. Lou Stover, Rebecca T. Wilson 

D. Watson Atkinson 
Presentations. .... Rebecca T. Wilson, J. Walker Williams 
Presentations to Presenters........... Ethel M. Shreiner 
Prophecy Helen L. Ryan, Hannah B. Kelty 
Class Song Written by M. Corinne Hibberd 


W. Henry Gillam 


FLUSHING MONTHLY MEETING. 


This little meeting seems worthy of a few lines 
in its praise because of its brave and persevering 
efforts to regain its former flourishing condition. 
Though its membership is small, it has proven 
that quality, not quantity, counts most in this as 
in other cases. 

For two years Flushing has maintained a First- 
day School, with an attendance of about ten. 
There are two classes, an infant class and an in- 
termediate class. The intermediate class has com- 
pleted an outline “Life of Jesus.” A Bible class 
has also been attempted, but not yet regularly 
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formed. Despite the smallness of the First-day 
School, it was represented at the First-day School 
Union of New York Yearly Meeting in 1908 and 
again in 1909. 

The meeting for ministry and counsel has made 
a number of changes for the better this past year. 
Many felt that more people would attend meeting 
if it were not always a silent one, so, since it is 
impossible to have speakers often, a reader was 
appointed for each month. This plan has been 
followed for the past year. 

Another change which has lately been made, to 
the great satisfaction of all, is that of having 
the facing seats occupied. Notices of the meet- 
ing have also been regularly inserted in the local 
newspapers. 

A new committee was appointed last year to 
promote sociability among the members of the 
meeting. This Social Duty Committee, as it is 
called, arranged a series of Sociables for the win- 
ter. These Sociables were held once a month, 
Seventh-day evenings, at the homes of the mem- 
bers. The program usually consisted of a discus- 
sion on topics of common interest, followed by an 
hour of entertainment provided by the hostess of 
the occasion. These Sociables have been regularly 
held during the past winter, and have been pro- 
nounced a great success by those who attended. 

At our last monthly meeting the Social Duty 
Committee was instructed to arrange for the en- 
tertainment of mission children, for whom our 
meeting house is to be opened. 

Although the meeting house stands in a well- 
known part of the town, a number of people have 
been found who either did not know that a meet- 
ing house was here at all, or thought that it was 
no longer in use and that the Society was prac- 
tically dead in Flushing. When this state of af- 
fairs was brought to the notice of the monthly 
meeting it was decided to mark the meeting house 
in some way. Accordingly, a tablet has been placed 
on one corner of the building, extending an invi- 
tation to all interested to attend meeting First- 
day morning at eleven o’clock. 


G. L. H. 


FRIENDS AT PROVIDENCE. 


The ancient meeting house at Providence, nine 
miles above Norristown, opened for public wor- 
ship on First-day afternoon, the 13th inst., it being 
one of the two meetings in each year which are 
held there since the old building, erected in 1828, 


was put in order four or five years ago. The 
meeting was early established, but, owing to the 
removal of Friends from the neighborhood and 
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other causes, it was finally laid down in 1868, the 
few remaining members being attached to Norris- 
town Meeting. The old graveyard is now kept 
in good order, and, although the house is rather 
inaccessible, except by private conveyance, more 
than a hundred worshippers gathered, notwith- 
standing the rain, most of them from Norristown 
and vicinity, or from the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

The impressive silence in which the meeting 
gathered was broken by Ellwood Roberts, who al- 
luded to the query arising in a practically disused 
place of worship, “What of Quakerism in the cen- 
turies to come?” He was less concerned as to 
that, he said, than that the principles for which 
Quakerism stands shall be generally accepted by 
the religious world. The Society’s mission is to 
labor for the uplift of ourselves and humanity. 
We meet thus that the Divine in our nature may 
be nourished and strengthened by spiritual com- 
munion, and any word, any aspiration, any in- 
strumentality that contributes to such spiritual 
growth, is valuable. 

Charles A. Livezey, of Gwynedd, spoke on the 
necessity of right thinking and pure living, earn- 
estly urging all to obedience to the Light within 
the heart. 

Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, dwelt on the 
universality of the love of God, quoting many in- 
stances and passages from Scripture to show how 
effective is its operation on the human heart. It 
was this Divine Love, he said, which dwelt in its 
fullness in Jesus, and enabled him in the hour 
of supreme suffering to say of his enemies, 
“Father, forgive them, they know not what they 
do.” 

Dr. Tomlinson, of Germantown, a member of 
the other branch of Friends, spoke briefly, in a 
similar vein, and closed the very satisfactory 
meeting with an appropriate prayer. The oppor- 
tunity for the renewal of old acquaintance was 
improved by many before the dispersal of those 
gathered. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Fisher- 
town, Bedford County, Pa., Sixth month 5th to 
7th, 1909. 

The First-day School Association convened at 
2 p. m. Seventh-day. Reports were read from 
three schools now in operation, then a discussion 
upon the vital questions of school manage- 
ment, lesson leaves, etc., after which we were 
entertained by an excellent literary program, ar- 
ranged by Dunnings Creek School, representa- 
tives from other schools taking part. 
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The meeting for ministers and elders met at 
3.30 p. m., with the usual representatives from 
subordinate meetings. We were also favored 
upon this occasion with the company of O. Ed- 
ward Janney, Chairman of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee, whose presence and 
ministry in the First-day School Association and 
all the sessions of the Quarterly Meeting were 
most helpful and greatly appreciated by all. 

Dr. Janney also delivered a lecture in the meet- 
ing house on Seventh-day evening, upon the sub- 
ject, “Our Boys and Girls,” and in this service 
he was ably assisted by Reuben P. Kester, of 
Grampian, Pa.—making three meetings for 
Seventh-day. 

Three meetings were held on First-day, and 
notwithstanding the inclement weather the house 
was well filled upon each occasion. Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney, of Baltimore, Md., and Reuben P. 
Kester, of Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa., both 
recorded and highly-esteemed ministers with us, 
sat in the gallery at all the sessions; both were at 
their best and were clear and convincing in their 
extended ministry on these occasions. 

The meeting for business convened at 10 a. m. 
on Second-day. After a devotional period of one 
half hour, reports were read from the three 


monthly meetings comprising the Quarterly Meet- 
ing. The queries were answered in this meeting 
and summaries adopted. After expressions that 
this had been an unusually good quarterly meet- 
ing, full of inspiration, both to the visitors and the 
visited Friends, adjourned to meet at Centre, Pa., 
in Ninth month. 


CHARLES L. FUSSELL. 


This descendant of Quaker ancestors was best 
known as an American artist of note, but to his 
friends as one of the kindliest and most lovable of 
gentlemen. His career on earth closed on June 
2d, at his residence in Media, in the 69th year of 
his age, after an illness of four weeks’ duration. 
After the funeral, which occurred on the 5th inst., 
he was privately laid to rest in Providence 
Friends’ Burial Ground, Media, with the kindred 
who had preceded him. 

The son of the early abolitionists, Dr. Edwin 
and Rebecca Lewis Fussell, he was endowed by 
birth with the principles of justice, and with a 
broad humanity which included every human 
being. Upright in conduct, pure in heart and 
beneficent in deed throughout his life, he won 
only the devotion of those nearest to him and the 
admiration and respect of all who knew him. Al- 
ways on the side of Right, he stood in the com- 
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munity in which he lived as an uplifting moral 
power, helping to make his neighborhood a better 
place of residence and diffusing in it a spirit of 
helpfulness and kindness. One of his strong char- 
acteristics was his remarkable love of children 
and his marvelous influence over them. He did 
not charm his little friends by any special arts, 
but simply by what he was to them. The secret 
of his power over them was in the love they in- 
tuitively recognized. Everywhere he went there 
was the same story. The children flocked to him, 
drawn by a magic which they perhaps understood 
least of all. They delighted in him, made him 
their confidant, walked and talked with him, and 
loved him as their own, while his gentleness and 
patience never wearied of them. He set these 
little ones in the midst of his life and gave them 
no offence. 

To their elders he was a man of broad and 
varied interests. Clear, strong and dependable, 
in every direction, he impressed others far more 
by his kindliness and worth than by arguments 
or personal appeals. Quiet, thoughtful and unas- 
suming, he was yet a natural leader of men, exer- 
cising an influence in proportion to the weight of 
his character. 

A fine Shakespearian scholar, he rarely in- 
dulged in quotations, but when he did they were 
the most effective possible. In instrumental music 
his choice was for the violin. In his own home 
of evenings he sometimes played with exquisite 
tenderness, and those who have heard him can 
never forget the benefaction. 

He gave much attention to Genealogy, omitting 
no opportunity of consulting the best authorities. 
For the Foulke family, of which he was a lineal 
descendant, he availed himself of the exhaustive 
labors of Howard M. Jenkins. But for other con- 
verging lines which interested him he employed 
sufficient time to construct an admirable chart 
which led him into the dim, historic past of Eng- 
land, Wales, Holland and France. This chart re- 
mains unpublished, but it must be of inestimable 
value to every member of the families similarly 
related with himself. However strong was his 
interest in Genealogy and in family ties, his own 
immediate friends were the best persons he knew, 
without regard to consanguinity. He loved ex- 
cellence for its own sake wherever he found it. 

Of course, his life work was that of the artist. 
In his youth he studied under P. F. Rothermel, but 
early developed an originality which proved him 
a student of Nature. Here he was no trifler. He 
has been known to spend an entire summer on 
two pictures, one for the morning, the other for 
the afternoon light. He would take with him his 
simple mid-day meal and cup for water to drink, 
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spending the whole day in the woods where he 
was painting. At other times he worked more 
rapidly, but always with the same religious truth- 
fulness to his own ideal. His artist friends recog- 
nized in him a love of each twig and flower he 
painted, just as he loved the little children he 
bound to him. He could offer no disrespect to 
either by carelessness or indifference. He painted 
with his soul as well as his brush. Hence his 
productions are the record of the human artist 
working in harmony with the Divine. Belonging 
to no school, his paintings are unique, and by the 
best of his brother artists are appreciated as those 
which, in time, will be accorded their full value 
as above praise. He has made the woods and 
vales of Delaware County, where he spent so 
many years of his life, consecrated ground, and 
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bought for the purpose of a burial ground, and 
forms the greater part of the present graveyard. 
Jordans Meeting House was built in 1688. After 
its completion John Penington conveyed the four 
acres of land adjoining the graveyard, on which 
the house was built, and for which he had paid 
40 pounds, to six Friends, including Thomas EIl- 
wood and Peter Prince, for five shillings paid to 
himself “and a peppercorn rent if demanded.” 
The deed states that this was “ not for private 
use, profit or advantage,” but in trust “for faith- 
ful Friends of Chalfont Meeting.” It was as 
“Chalfont Meeting” that Friends first assembled 
in the new house, but the local name proved too 
strong to be dislodged and the meeting was soon 
known as Jordans. At first meetings were held 


alternately at Jordans and Tyler’s Green, but 


** PENN’S GRAVE IN JORDANS YARD.’’ 


such they must remain as long as his paintings 
will endure. 

We cannot doubt that his whole life here has 
been a fitting preparation for the expansion of 
eternity; nor that whatever the future has to re- 
veal it will be in accordance with the wisdom and 
love of his and our Father. 


JORDANS. 


A history of Jordans, by Anna L. Littlebey, has 
been published in a neat pamphlet (price six- 
pence) by Headley Brothers, London. From it 
we learn that in 1671 William Russell sold about 
a quarter of an acre of land, situated in the angle 
formed by lanes from Chalfont St. Giles and 
Chalfont St. Peters, to Thomas Ellwood and 
others for the sum of £4 2s. 6d. This plot was 


| 


from the spring of 1693 meetings were held regu- 
larly at Jordans every First-day and Fourth-day. 

After the lapse of a hundred years the neigh- 
borhood had so changed that two American 
Friends, David Sands and Thomas Scattergood, 
who visited Jordans in 1797, found the meeting 
very small indeed. David Sands wrote concern- 
ing it: “Though there is a very convenient meet- 
ing house at Jordans, and a beautiful burying 
ground....there are now but two ancient men 
who attend and keep up the meeting.” Monthly 
meetings continued to be held at Jordans till 
1799, when they were discontinued. In 1851, how- 


| ever, a monthly meeting was again held there, and 


the practice of holding one such gathering in the 
year has been kept up with little exception to the 
present time. 


It is chiefly to the names of William Penn and 
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Isaac Penington that the interest of Jordans is 
due. In the burial ground small headstones mark 
the graves of William Penn and his two wives, his 
sons Springett and John, his daughters, Letitia 
Aubrey and Margaret Freame, and of five chil- 
dren who died in infancy. The original stones 
were probably removed about a hundred years 
earlier, when we find that the Yearly Meeting’s 
advice against the use of gravestones as a de- 
parture from simplicity, was being considered in 
the Monthly Meeting. 

The little volume, which is very interesting 
throughout, contains the following full page illus- 
trations: Jordans Meeting House and Burial 
Ground; Interior of Meeting House, The Stables, 
Jordans; Jordans Burial Ground (which we re- 
produce) ; King’s Farm, Chorley Wood, where 
William Penn was married; Bury Farm, Amer- 
sham, for some years the residence of Isaac and 
Mary Penington; Stone Dean, the home of Peter 
Prince, and a folded map of the country round 
about Jordans. 


“THE LIGHT WITHIN.” 
[Editorial comment in The Evangelical Friend.] 
Under the above caption the London Friend 
publishes the following communication which 
should be read carefully by Friends on this side 
who seem to be indifferent to the danger growing 
out of the use of such an unscriptural phrase. 
In using it we are aiding those who teach Uni- 
tarianism for the term is warmly approved by 
them. 


Dear Friend.—In the Friend of the 23rd ult., there is 
a thoughtful and candid expostulation against the grow- 
ing tendency to an indifference to the importance of sound 
New Testament doctrine. As one who feels strongly that 
to have correct views of Holy Scripture teaching on those 
points which are held to be of vital importance in form- 
ing or influencing the Christian character of each pro- 
fessing Christian, I think the subject has not received 
the deep consideration which its importance calls for. 
When we reflect on the basis of our membership, more 
especially as to birthright, and on the great liberty en- 
joyed by each member, and which we rightly value highly, 
we must be aware of the dangers to the harmony so dear 
to every rightly gathered Christian Church. 

What I had mostly in mind, however, when I took my 
pen in hand, was a feeling of regret at seeing such fre- 
quent allusions to the “Light Within,” or to be more cor- 
rect, the terms used in expressing it. To prevent mis- 
understanding, may I say that I hold the views of our 
Society,—that our Lord Jesus Christ, as one with the 
Father, is the true light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, to guide, to warn, and comfort, 
and to help His obedient followers. At the rise of our 
Society this view appeared almost lost sight of by the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, and Friends had a special mission 
to call attention to the inward teaching of Christ which 
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would and did lead many to sanctified lives and holiness of 
heart. We may feel thankful that we are now no longer 
singular in holding and setting forth our belief in the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that we see others, 
notably the Salvation Army, boldly proclaiming it. We 
must hope that it will always have a front place in our 
teaching and preaching. 

But the reason of the regret felt with this phrase is 
that it leads to a mistaken view of our beliefs. For 
example, I noticed lately that a Roman Catholic priest 
alluded thus to Friends: “Then there are the Quakers, 
with their light from within.” I thought he could not 
have said: “Then there are the Quakers, with their 
belief in the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of 
Truth, or the Spirit of Christ.” The advances of sacer- 
dotalism furnish a loud call to us to be faithful in our 
testimony to the simple Gospel as we believe it was sent 
forth; and I fear that the misunderstanding of the views 
of Friends, except amongst a few intelligent, thoughtful 
people who have taken the trouble to acquaint themselves 
with our writings, is increased by this unguarded phrase. 
Whilst ever valuing highly the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
may we always, along with our appreciation, remember 
that we owe it to Him who, though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor, and that our spiritual riches 
have reached us through His poverty—Thy friend truly, 


Alfred Brayshaw. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BYBERRY, PA.—The Sixth month meeting of 
the association took place at the meeting house on 
the 6th inst., with more than the usual number in 
attendance. Chas. Edgerton presided and the 
Scripture reading was given by Ida R. B. Edger- 
ton. The only item of business claiming atten- 
tion was the discussion of an appropriation from 
the funds to aid the Chair of Pedagogy at Swarth- 
more. A small sum was thus appropriated with 
the expressed hope that individual contributions 
te the fund would swell the amount. Henry W. 
Wilbur gave an address on “True Successful 
Life,” which was followed by words of commenda- 
tion. The next meeting, falling on Seventh 
month 4th, will be given to discussion of the 
theme, “Why we celebrate the Fourth of July.” 
Papers on sub-topics will be given by members, 
and recitations and selections appropriate to the 
day. A. C. 


HOBART, TASMANIA.—The Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Gilbert and Bertha Rowntree, 
3 Poet Road, Hobart, on First-day, the 28th of 
Third month, 1909. The opening Scripture read- 
ing was given by a visitor, M. C. Butler, of Bir- 
mingham, England, whose participation in the 
proceedings was very acceptable. After the usual 
period for worship and the reading of one of 
Whittier’s devotional poems by Gilbert Rowntree, 
the topic “The Mennonite Movement” was fully 
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discussed. The acting secretary agreed to reply 
to letters received from Arabella Carter, secre- 
tary of the General Conference Committee, also 
from the New York and Brooklyn Association, and 
the secretary of the Langhorne Conference. 
GILBERT ROWNTREE, Acting Sec’y. 


It is religion, the love of God and neighbor, 
which gives life a meaning; knowledge cannot 
Pure knowledge is a glorious thing, 
and woe to the man who holds it light or blunts 
his sense for it. But to the question, Where 
whither and for what purpose, it gives an answer 
to-day as little as it did two or three thousand 
years ago.—Harnack. 


THE LOWER FALLS OF BUCK HILL. 


O thou wild and beautiful scene, 

Which in constant grandeur doth appear 
Revealing truly of the unseen power 

Of Nature’s glory and the Master’s will; 
And in thy glen below thee, 

Brought by forces good and true, 

The raindrop and the sunbeam 

With Nature’s verdure too, 

Have wrought more beauty ever 

In silence, yet in might, 

Than Man’s potential struggle 

In teaching us the right. 


Sixth Month 11th, 1909. ELLWooD HEACOCK. 


MARRIAGES. 


MacGREGOR—NEWLIN.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Chalkley and Hannah Hatton, Fifth month 27, 
1909, Donald MacGregor and Sara Julia Newlin, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

PATTERSON—THOMAS.—At Riverton, N. J., on 
Sixth month 6, 1909, John Paul Patterson, Jr., of Long 
Island, and Helen Maxfield, daughter of William M. and 
Blanche C. Thomas, of Riverton, N. J. 

SHOEMAKER—GREEN.—In Friends’ Meeting House, 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day morning, Sixth month 12th, 1909, under care of Hor- 
sham Monthly Meeting, Harry J. Shoemaker, of Doyles- 
town, Pa., and Anna M. Green, of Horsham township, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

SHREVE—BELLAMY.—At the home of the bride’s 
parents, Sixth month 17th, 1909, Forrest Shreve, son of 
Henry and Helen C. Shreve, of Easton, Md., a member of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting, and Edith Coffin, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. A. D. Bellamy, of Florence, Alabama. 

SPRINGER—NE WLIN.—At the home of Emmor and 
Elizabeth F. Newlin, under the care of Darby Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Anna May, daughter of Emmor and 
Elizabeth F., to Harry Theodore, son of James T. and 
Annie M. Springer, of Hillcrest, Delaware, Sixth month 
15, 1909. 
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VAUGHAN—THOMAS.—At Riverton, N. J., Sixth 
month 15, 1909, Charles Zimmerman Vaughan, of Haddon- 
field, N. J., to Anna Waln, daughter of William M. and 
Blanche C. Thomas, of Riverton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

SMITH.—At Mound City, Kansas, on Fifth month 29th, 
1909, Fanny J. Smith, widow of Edwin Smith, and daugh- 
ter of the late Robert and Martha Simpson, of Solebury 
township, Bucks County, Pa., aged about 84 years. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

“A private letter,” says The Friend (Phila.), “speaks of 
Cyrus W. Harvey having a minute to attend meetings in 
North Carolina, including the Yearly Meeting at Wood- 
land. 


The following comment on the National Congress of 
Religious “Liberals” is from the British Friend: 

The first Congress of the “National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals” was held at the Race Street Meeting- 
house (of the “Hicksite’” branch) in Philadelphia from 
April 27th to 30th. It was largely organised, we under- 
stand, by the labours of Henry W. Wilbur. organising 
secretary of the Association for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, who presided. (He is expecting very 
shortly to pay a visit to Friends in this country.) The 
subject of “Religious Toleration and Good Citizenship” 
was introduced by a Roman Catholic and a Baptist, and 
was spoken to by Booker T. Washington and by a Jew. 
The question “What is Religious Liberalism?” was intro- 
duced in a notable address by William C. Gannett, and 
spoken to by several other leading men. Other subjects 
considered were “Jesus Christ in Modern Life,” introduced 
by a Baptist, and “The Bible in Modern Life,” on which 
an address was given by a Jewish Rabbi; “Religion and 
the Social Question”; The Peace Movement” (by Prof. 
William I. Hull); “Religion and the Social Conscience” 
(by Prof. F. G. Peabody); “Marriage and Divorce,” and 
“Temperance Reform.” Resolutions were adopted urging 
the American Government to act as peacemaker among 
the nations; in favour of political equality as between 
men and women; against child labour and sweating, and 
in favour of a “living wage’; and expressing the desire 
for a second congress at such time as may be arranged 
by the Executive Committee. 

It is difficult for anyone not privileged to be present 
at such a Congress to judge how far it is likely to be 
instrumental in banding together religious people of 
various creeds for practical work towards the furtherance 
of the Kingdom of God among men; but we earnestly 
trust that such may be its effect. We note that an ad- 
dress was given by Isaac H. Clothier, which is reported 
in full in the Friends’ Intelligencer of the 8th ult., urging 
that in work of this kind the object should be to unite all 
religious minds, and not only those who are prepared 
to adopt the designation of “Liberal.” He suggested that 
the title should be “The National Congress of all Re- 
ligions”; and with this view, so far as we understand it, 
we are in full sympathy,—though, as he admitted, the 
difficulty of uniting for such a purpose people of all 
creeds seems at present to be insuperable. 


Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting’s Extension 
and Visitation Committee (of which E. Maria Bishop is 
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Secretary) has issued a printed Report, which we com- 
mend to all who are interested in extension work. (E. M. 
Bishop is at present in America, but copies can, we be- 
lieve, be obtained from R. Christie Burn, M.A., Sidcot, 
Winscombe, Somerset.) The Report mentions the Week- 
end School held a year ago at Weston-super-Mare, and 
a great deal of other educational work (chiefly by courses 
of local lectures at numerous centres in the Quarterly 
Meeting), in which a number of Friends have taken part. 
Books and pamphlets have been placed on sale on various 
occasions, and have been bought to the value of £11.— 
British Friend. 


The West Chester Young Friends’ Association and the 
Friends’ Reading Circle (of the other branch) have 
for many years arranged annually for a joint excursion, 
and this year are planning for a sail down the Delaware 
River to Woodland Beach, on Sixth-day, the 25th of this 
month, for which day the “Thomas Clyde” has _ been 
chartered for their exclusive use. The boat will leave 
the Arch Street Wharf at 9 o’clock in the morning, tickets 
costing seventy-five cents, and all Friends are cordially 
invited to join the party. 


There was a very interesting gathering of the children 
of Diana W., widow, of William Sheward, on Sixth month 
11th, at the home of her son-in-law, Robert G. Smith, and 
wife, at Unionville, Chester County, Pa., to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of their mother’s birthday. 
They all rejoiced to find her in her usual excellent 
health, with fine prospects of passing a few mile-stones of 
another century. She has been an earnest reader of the 
Scriptures of Truths, and the Intelligencer ‘has been for 
forty years a weekly guest highly appreciated. She is 
the mother of Thomas W. Sheward, of Wilmington, Del., 
and has eight grandchildren living and eleven great- 
grandchildren. 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., | 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


SIXTH MONTH 25TH (6TH-DAY). 


—Swarthmore Summer School—9 
a. m.—H. R. Cooley, “The Poor and 
Criminals of a Great City.” 10 a. m.— 
Jos. S. Walton, “The Spread of | 
Truth.” 11 a. m.—Louise Seymour 
Houghton, “Bible Stories and the 
God Consciousness of Children.” 8 | 
p. m.—L. S. Houghton, “The Use of 
the Bible Story in Moral Education.” 


SIXTH MONTH 26TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Excursion of First-day Schools of 
New York and Brooklyn to Roton 
Point, Conn. Leave South 5th Street, 
Brooklyn, 9 a. m.; Recreation Pier, | 
East 24th Street, Manhattan, 9.30 
a. Mm. 








I trust that William Penn’s remains will not be dis- 
turbed or removed to this country. It seems to me that 
to bring the remains here and place an elaborate monu- 
ment over them would be decidedly inconsistent with the 
well-known testimony of Friends regarding such matters. 
In fact, it would seem that very many of the early 
Friends preferred that there should be no stone or mark 
whatever placed over their remains, and that their desire 
was to leave a record of true and noble lives as their 
monument. ALBERT A. MERRITT. 

New York. 


A Friend who is at Buck Hill Falls writes on the 20th: 
“We had a large meeting this morning, with an impres- 
sive silence, followed by an acceptable short sermon and a 
prayer. The weather is fine and warm, following the cold 
spell, when frost was seen on the lowlands.” 


ON THINKING GLAD. 
Never mind a change of scene— 
Try a change of thinking. 
What if things seem sordid, mean, 
What’s the use of blinking? 
Life’s not always storm and cloud, 
Somewhere stars are shining. 
Try to think your joys out loud, 
Silence all repining. 


By degrees, by thinking light, 
Thinking glad and sweetly, 
You'll escape this stress of night, 
Worry gone completely. 
Get the habit looking for 
Sunbeams pirouetting, 
Tapping gaily at your door— 
Surest cure for fretting. 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 


G. DILKES ©& CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 


Guarantee of excellence 
Pleased to show goods and styles 
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—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at 
North Street, N. Y., at 11 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 2 
p. m. 


—Swarthmore Summer School—9 
a. m.—L. S. Houghton, “Bible Stories 
for Older Children.” 10 a m— 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “The Church and 
Social Service.” 8 p. m.—J. L. Jones, 
“The Power of Poetry.” 


SIXTH MONTH 27TH (i1ST-DAY). 


—Friends attending the Summer 
School at Swarthmore will visit meet- 
ings within reach by train or trolley, 
including Race St., West Philadel- 
phia, Girard Ave., Green St., Ger- 
mantown, Frankford and Fairhill. 

—London Grove, Pa., Friends’ As- 
sociation at home of Arthur P. and 
Jennie D. Yeatman, at 2.30 p.m. Life 
of Thomas Ellwood, Anna L. Pusey. 
The Marriage System of Friends and 
Its Results, Amy Walton. 

—Friends’ Meeting for worship in 
Harrisburg, Pa., at 119 S. Second 
street 

—Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth 
Komori, No. 3 Bank street, at 11 a. m. 


SIXTH MONTH 28TH (2ND-DAY). 

—~Swarthmore Summer School—9 
a. m.—Jenkin Lloyd Jones, “The 
Three R’s.” 10 a. m—L. S. Hough- 
ton, ““‘Woman’s Work in the Church.” 
11 a. m.—Closing Exercises. 


SIXTH MONTH 30TH (4TH-DAY) 

-La Vergne Gardner and Dr. O. Ed- 
ward Janney expect to attend a special 
meeting of Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, to be held in Oxford, Pa., Meet- 
ing House, at 8 p. m. They will at- 
tend Oxford Preparative Meeting the 
next day at 10 a. m. 


SEVENTH MO. 1ST (5TH-DAY) 
Mt. Holly Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the home of Caleb Dudley, 


Medford, N. J. 


SEVENTH MO. 4TH (iST-DAY) 

At Malvern, Chester Co., Pa., 
in “Warren Hall,” at 2.30 p. m., a 
circular meeting (within the limits of 
Willistown and Goshen), appointed 
by a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting. Trains from West Chester 
12.56 p. m., Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, 1.15 p. m. 


‘*‘Neatness and simplicity are the best 
ornament, good habits are better than 
fine clothes and the most elegant man- 
ners are the kindest. 





BOTH FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Friends’ Intelligencer the rest of this year. 
Regular rate to new subscribers, 80 cents. 


Old Meeting-Houses, by John Russell Hayes. 
See advertisement on first page. Retail price, 75 cents. 


We will send both to any new subscriber for $1.00 
Or, any reader who gets us a new subscriber for the 
rest of the year for 50 cents may have Old Meeting- 
Houses for 50 cents. 


the Summer’s 
Cooking 


No kitchen appliancegives such 
actual satisfaction and real home 
comfort as the new Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove. 

Kitchen work, this coming 
summer, will be better and quick- 
er done, with greater personal 
comfort for the worker, if, instead 
of the stifling heat of a coal fire, 
you cook by the concentrated 


~NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Delivers heat where you want it—never where you don’t want it~ 
thus it does not overheat the kitchen. Note the CABINET TOP, 
with shelf for warming plates and keeping food hot after cooked, also 


convenient drop shelves that can be folded back wh ‘ 
two nickeled bars for holding towels. ack when not in use, and 


Three sizes. With or without Cabinet Top. At your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. 


LAM never Gaagiet~uth, 


on tm economical and a won- 
erful light giver. Solidly made, 
beautifully nickeled. Your st will be plemante 
with a Rayo Lamp. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency, 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY } 
. ( Incorporated ) 


Mietits te 





